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OUT OF THE RUT 


IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF. 


We have recently been consulted by 
one or two districts regarding the issue 
of calendars for 1923. Now is the 
time for these matters to be considered 
if calendars are to be got out in good 
Especially is this the case if the 
issue contemplated is of a calendar for 


sale purposes, and it is expected to raise 


money thereby. In the past, many 
Parties have been landed with fairly 
substantial loss through the late issue 
of calendars on which it was expected 
to realise a substantial sum, and big 


piles of the candidate’s photo left on 
hand have borne witness to miscalcula- 
tion and loss. 


If a calendar for sale 
purposes is contemplated at all it is 


‘worth doing well, and doing in time, 


and it needs some push behind the 
Sixpence is a maximum price 


a good sale, but at this price it is 
difficult to get a sufficiently attractive 
production. It follows, therefore, that 
printers’ samples should be at once 
sought after, and very careful con- 
sideration be given to the whole trans- 
action. 


A certain amount of novelty can 
often be imparted to the ordinary 
literature printed during the latter end 
of the year ‘by incorporating in suit- 
able publications a calendar for the 
forthcoming year. Some years ago we 
made successful use of a calendar in 
some of the ‘‘November’’ election 
literature. A number of printers” 
supply firms make _ specialities of 
stereos of bordered calendars’ in 
various sizes and designs, and these 
are easily obtainable by one’s printer, 
and are cheaper than the cost of 
setting up. Many of these are of 
suitable sizes for tickets, membership 
cards, folders, brochures and so forth, 
and add a certain amount of novelty, 
not to mention usefulness, when _ in- 
corporated in them. A daintily got up 
announcement of a meeting or a special 
function in the form of a little four- 
page folder is often indulged in and 
can be made the medium of a little 
“‘talk,’’ which is very effective. The 
addition of the calendar obviously 
adds to its pull. Even the value of 
a throw-away ticket of a demonstration 
or election meeting is. similarly 
enhanced. 

An interesting and valuable offer, is 
made in the advertisement of Mr. T. 
Summerbell, appearing on our inside 
front cover. Mr. Summerbell, who is 
well known as the son of the late Tom 
Summerbell, M.P., specialises in can- 
vass cards, envelopes, etc., for election 
agents, and he has also several unique 
specialities such as the election address 
frontispiece previously referred to in 
the ‘‘Labour Organiser.”’ An offer 
is now made to supply, on approved 
accounts, the necessary goods, and 
these may be paid for at the close of 
the election in which they are used. 
This is a valuable concession to those 


agents and Parties who desire to get 
ready, and whose actual election 
expenses may not yet be available. 
It should also prove useful now in 
view of the approaching Municipal 
Elections. 


An interesting experiment is being 
tried in one of the Birmingham con- 
stituencies in the way of out-door 
meetings. In addition to quite a 
vigorous campaign of ordinary street 
corner meetings, a big series of ‘ ‘court 
meetings’ has been embarked upon 
and is proving very successful. West 
Birmingham, the citadel of Chamber- 
lainism, now held on very insecure 
tenure by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
M.P., abounds in courts and alleys, 
and Frank Smith, the Labour candi- 
date, whose name is a household word 
in so many Labour homes, is 
assiduously carrying the Labour gospel 
into these by-ways and alleys, and is 
receiving an excellent welcome. 


The above campaign is reminiscent 
of an excellent plan first, we believe, 
put into operation by the women in 
Lancashire at By-Elections. Here, 
when meetings were arranged, a num- 
ber of women went out whose duty is 
was to act as feeders to the meeting. 
Their plan of operation was to call at 
the houses round about and acquaint 
the women voters of the fact that a 
meeting was being held, or about to 
commence, and to urge them to come 
along, or better still to bring them 
along regardless of ceremony and the 
usual feminine preliminaries to “going 
out. 


The Labour movement is steadily 
awakening to the advantage of the 
ubiquitous motor vehicle. The latest 
recruit is another of the ubiquitous 
“Lizzies,’”’ and in the Stroud Division 
of Gloucestershire the Divisional Party 
is now the possessor of a Ford car, 
which is proving a powerful aid in the 
country districts. As an example we 
are informed, that the agent, after 
three lessons, drove the car out to 
one of the villages with a full comple- 
ment consisting of four ladies of the 
Women’s Section and a supply of liter- 
ature. Here the party split up into 
three sections and “‘did’’ the village 
thoroughly, proceeding afterwards in 
the car to another village, which was 
similarly treated. We gather that 
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this effort has been repeated on severa 
occasions since, and apparently the 
chief difficulty is that of satisfying the 
eagerness of the workers to avail 
themselves of this new opportunity for 
service to the Party! The car is alse 
used for the conveyance of speakers te 
out-lying districts and similar purposes 
It is interesting to record that in the 
adjoining Division of Cirencester, 4 
Royal Enfield sidecar serves the same 
purpose. In the next adjoining 
Division, an Indian sidecar if i 
customary crimson, flaunts the Labou 
colours in the highways and by-ways 
of Warwickshire, while next adjoining 
again, a Scott does purpose. 

might go on to mention a B.S.A., 
Bradbury, a New Imperial, and others 
not to mention ““Duggie’’ and “‘some; 
thing bigger,’’ all of which serve 
Labour cause faithfully and well. 
the West Midlands it is possible 
mobilise a fleet of over a dozen 
these petrol lighters of various cate 
Sories. 


Local Parties who are considerin 
the establishment of clubs might de 
very well to make particular enquit 
in other areas as to the degeneratioi 
of certain clubs in the direction al 
drinking. We know more than one 
instance where the establishment of 3 
club has ultimately been the despair 
the earnest workers in the constituene 
owing to the abuse of the facilities f 
drink, and in several constituencies v 
can mention there are clubs which hav 
proved the opposite to help. 

We certainly do not wish to di 
courage the establishment of clubs 
On the contrary we are strong sw 
porters of all endeavours to 
politics with the social life of 
people. We would, however, earnest! 
urge all concerned in the establist 
ment of any new venture to take pr 
cautions at the beginning, and to ma 
such rules and regulations as w 
prevent the degeneration we hav 
spoken of. While on the matter ¢ 
rules, the mistake should not be mad 
of separating the club from the Par 
organisation, and setting it up as a 
independent venture. If the club 
not under Party control its existene 
is not worth having, for while th 
Party does not benefit by the profi 
made by an ill-conducted club, it reaj 
all the odium in addition to the i inju 
within its own movement, 
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. NEW AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 
AND OTHER CHANGES 


Since the publication of our last list 
in the May issue a number of new 
appointments have been made as 


tollows :— 


_ Kidderminster—Mr. A. Turner, 6, Sion 


ed 


Hill, Broadwaters, Kidderminster. 

York—Mr. J. J. Pendry, 2, Railway 
Street, York. 

Portsmouth—Mr. E. A. Barter, 28, 
Sydenham Terrace, Fratton, Ports- 
mouth. 

Reading — Mr. A. Lockwood, 40, 
Oxford Road, Reading. 


E Camborne—Mr. J. H. Round, Labour 


Party Offices, Pearl Association 
Buildings, Commercial Street, Cam- 
borne, Cornwall. 


> St. Albans—Mr. H. J. H. Cardwell, 


© 


3, Folly Lane, St. Albans, Herts. 


Newcastle West—Coun. Wm. Taylor, 
~19, Ladykirk Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


- Plymouth—Mr. H. Hall, Room 3, 46, 


Union Street, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


; Carnarvonshire—Mr. D. Thomas, Glan 


Llyfnwy, Pen y Groes, S.O., 
Wales. 


that ; 
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Wolverhampton West—Mr. D. Davies, 
35, Queen Square, Wolverhampton. 
Middlesbrough East—Mr. J. Beilby, 
57, Boro’ Road West, Middesbrough. 
Manchester (Blackley) — Mr. G. G. 
Wellings, 1, Todd St., Manchester. 
Saffron Walden—Mr. R. R. Davey, 
4, Landscape View, Debden Road, 
Saffron Walden. 
Walthamstow East—Mr. W. H. Jacob, 
342, Hoe Street, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Accrington—Mr. W. Howson (late 
agent Bolton), (old address), Spinners 
Hall, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 
Wrekin—Mr. R. Metcalf, 1, Orleton 
Terrace, Wellington, Salop. 
Lichfield—Mr. H. Riley, Daw End 
Road, Rushall, Walsall. 


The following have relinquished 
their agencies :—Mr. Young, 
Farnham Division; Mr. J. Devlin, 


Whitehaven Division; Mr. H. Sundy, 
Chippenham Division; Mrs. Butler, 
Brigg Division; Mr. A. W. Hildreth, 


Clay Cross and N.E. Derbyshire 
Division; Mr. J. J. Stonier, Leek 
Division. 

Messrs. H. N. St. Dunstan White 


and G. H. Howgate, of the Warwick 
and Leamington and Bilston Divisions 
respectively, are shortly relinquishing 
their positions owing to the retirement 
of their candidates. Gloucester is also 
now again without an agent or candi- 
date. We regret to have to record for 
the first time the definite desertion of 
a Labour agent to the ranks of the 
capitalist parties. Mr. T. W. Wright, 
late of Lichfield, and formerly of West 
3romwich, has now joined the Liberal 
Party service at Coventry, where we 
understand he is receiving a suitable 
reception from the supporters of Mr. 
Robert Williams, whom his candidate 
is Opposing. 


We learn on good authority that 
next year’s conference of the Party 
will be held in London, and this is 
likely to be the venue for several 
years, unless, indeed the date of the 
conference is altered to a date when 
it is improbable that the House of 
Commons will be sitting. Lt eis 
understood that recent conferences 
have been held at considerable incon- 
venience to the Parliamentary Party, 
and during the last two years, at any 
rate, important business was down for 
discussion while the conference was 


being held. 


> 


MUNICIPAL MEMS. 


SOME SUNDRY REMINDERS FOR THE 
COMING ELECTIONS, 


Only burgesses are entitled to vote, 
and these are indicated in the register 
by certain letters which fall under a 
general heading, “‘Local Government.” 
If there are no letters in that column 
opposite a person’s name, it will be 
found that the letters come under 
another general heading, ““Parliament- 
ary,” and such person is not entitled 
to vote at a Municipal Election. 


It will be found in practice that not- 
withstanding certain letters (the mean- 
ing of which is explained in the 
register) showing opposite a person’s 
name that there are certain people 
who are not entitled to vote in respect 
of the particular entry in the register 
in which they are found. Such persons 
are marked § 


The qualification for a candidate is 
very wide. In practice, any person 
may be a candidate who is on the 
register for any Ward in the Borough. 
It should be noted that it is not 
necessary that they should live in a 
particular Ward to be elected to that 
Ward. A person owning property in 
the Borough may be a candidate, not- 
withstanding that they are not on the 
register or do not reside in the 
Borough. In London, persons who 
have resided in a Borough for one 
year preceding the election are eligible 
as candidates. 


Notice of the election is given at 
least nine days before Ist November, 
by the Town Clerk. Nomination 
papers must be handed in to the Town 
Clerk’s office seven days at least before 
the day of election, and before five 
o’clock in the afternoon of the last 
day for delivery of nomination papers. 

Nomination papers must be delivered 
by the candidate or his proposer or 
seconder—no other person. Nomina- 
tion papers are supplied by the Town 
Clerk, who “‘shall supply any burgess 
with as many nomination papers as 
may be required.”’ The Town Clerk 
sends notice of nomination to each 
candidate. In London, one proposer 
and one seconder only are required 
for each nomination paper. In the 
Provinces, one proposer, one seconder 
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and eight assentors are required for 
each nomination paper. 


No person must subscribe a nomina 
tion paper in more than one Ward 
Where a person subscribes more than 
one nomination paper the nomination 
paper which is first delivered is the 
only one on which his signature is 
valid. Thus a nomination pape 
delivered later may be held to be bad, 
as not containing sufficient vali¢ 
signatures. 


On the day following the last 
for delivery of nomination papers, the 
Mayor attends at the Town Hall “‘for 
a sufficient time,’ between the hours 
of two and four o’clock, in the after- 
noon, to decide on the validity 
every objection to a nomination pape' 
Objections must be in writing. 


Not only must objections be i 
writing, but the Mayor’s decision on 
same must be in writing. The decision, 
if disallowing the objection, is final 
and if an objection is allowed it 
subject to reversal on a petition. 


The names of al! candidates proper 
nominated, with their addresses anc 
description, together with the name 
of the proposer and seconder, must b 
printed by the Town Clerk and fixe 
in the case of a Ward election, 
some conspicuous place in the Ware 
In the case of a very small Borough 
with no Wards, the notice must 
fixed on the Town Hall. 


If the number of valid nomination: 
is less than that of the vacancies, th 
persons nominated shall be deemed te 
be elected, and such of the retiri 
Councillors for the Borough or War 
as were highest on the poll at the 
election (or if the poll was equal, o 
there was no poll, as are selected fo 
that purpose by the Mayor) shall b 
deemed to be re-elected to make up th 
required number. If there is no vali 
nomination, the retiring Councille 
are deemed to be re-elected. 


Election Agents are not empoweret 
in Municipal Elections in the sam 
degree as in Parliamentary Election 
The appointment is, however, pe 
missive and, for the purposes of th 
Ballot Act, the appointment is vali 
if notice of the appointment is givet 
in writing to the Returning Officer on 


on: 
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clear day before the polling day. 
Independent of the above provision, 
the candidate may appoint a “‘repre- 
sentative’? who may attend with him 
at the proceedings before the Mayor. 
The notice of the appointment of the 
representative must be delivered to 
the Town. Clerk before the last hour 
for delivering nomination papers. Only 
the candidate and his representative 
may attend before the Mayor. 


If a person is elected Councillor in 
more than one Ward, he must within 
three days after notice thereof, choose 
for which of those Wards he shall 
serve. If he fails to do so the Mayor 
has power to do so instead. 


A person elected to be a Councillor 
may not act until he had made and 
signed the prescribed declaration, 
either before the Town Clerk or two 
other persons of the Council. Nor 
when elected may he resign except 
on payment of a fine provided for such 
case. If no By-Law has been framed 
fixing the fine, the statutory fine is 
£25. (in London, £20). 


The expenses at a Municipal Elec- 
tion are limited to £25 for the first 
500 electors in any Ward (or if the 
election is taken for the whole 
Borough, in any Borough) and 2d. for 
each elector above that number. If 
two or more candidates run together, 
i.e., become joint candidates, the 
maximum is 25 per cent. less for 
each one. All bills must be sent in 
within 14 days after the election, and 
all such bills must be paid within 21 
days. 


Within 28 days after the election 
every candidate must send to the 
Returning Officer a return of expenses, 
which must show full particulars and 
be accompanied with receipts for all 
sums over 20/-. 


The question of illegal payments 
and expenses, together with the return 
of expenses and the necessary declara- 
tion to be attached thereto, will be 
dealt with in next month’s issue. 


In London Borough Council Elec- 
tions, neither of the provisions relating 
to maximum’ expenses or return of 
expenses apply. There is no statutory 
maximum, nor has a return and 
declaration to be made. 


- exceed one for every 2,000 voters o: 


In engaging committee rooms, it 
should be especially noted that 
premises are prohibited where the sale 
of either intoxicating or non-intoxica- 
ting drink or food is sold. The 
number of committee rooms must not 
part thereof in any Ward. There is 
no statutory provision for a Central 
Committee Room, and hence if one 
is used, it must be either one that has 
been lent and not paid for, or one 
that is used in addition for the-pur 
pose of a Ward. 


The Acts of Parliament which pri 
cipally govern Municipal Election: 
are :— 

(1) Municipal Corporations Aet, 
1882. (2) The London Government 
Act, 1899. (3) The Municipal Elec 
tion (Corrupt and Illegal Practice 
Act), 1884, together, of course, with 
the Ballot Act, 1872, as adapted and 
altered by the two first-named Acts. 


What you save in Cash 
you lose in Efficiency 
| unless all the officers of 


your Party get the 
Labour Organiser 


SYSTEMATIC ELECTIONEERING 


Canvass RETURNS IN GRAPHIC FOR 
By W. Stewart RAINBIRD 
(Agent, East Ham North Divisio 


The appended table illustrates 
a modified form the  prevailin 
method of recording the progress 
the canvass, and as it is intended fe 
comparison with the diagram of an 
other method, it deals with a sing 
polling district. 

In practice the tables from whic 
the agent must deduce the trend ¢ 
the campaign are complex, for the 
are scattered over a number 
separate sheets equal to the numbe 
of active working days. Hence 
ready comparison of the returns f 
one day, or series of days, wit 
others, or of the significance 
one category with another, is 1f 
easy matter, whether in the ca 
of a polling district, or of _ th 
division as a _ whole. Calculatio 


. 
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TABLE OF DAY TO DAY RETURNS 
(Sundays excluded) 


Date 6th 7th 8h 9th Oth 12th 13th 14th 5th 6th 7th 19th 20th 2Ist 
For 50 80 110 160 210 280 350 450 560 640 670 721 870 990 
Against --- 100 150 170 180 200 240 250 280 310 330 360 380 420 480 
Doubtful - 50 70 90 110 130 150 160 180 200 220 240 270 280 320 


Accounted for 200 300 370 450 540 670 760 910 1070 1190 1270 1370 1570 1790 


whether of average percentage or 
ratio is also’ difficult. But the 
chief drawback of the tabular method 
is not in such comparison or calcula- 
' tion—the serious defect is that one 
of the two factors essential to sound 


deduction is obscured. This is the 
factor of time. The significance of 
the data—the story it has to tell— 


lies in the relation between the 
number of electors and the time in 
active days. It is the time-number, 
jor rate of progress that is _ all 
important. 
THE GRAPH. 
Now, the diagram shows an original 
application of the graph to the prob- 
lem set out in the table. Simply 
stated, a graph is a representation by 
a line of the relations between two 
quantities; in our case between 
numbers, i.e., of electors, and time, 
i.e:, in active days. 
The diagram is drawn on squared 
paper; each large square is sub- 
divided into 100 squares, hence each 
side is divided into 10 spaces. The 
vertical sides (A and C) of the 
diagram represent numbers, and the 
horizontal sides (B and D), time. 
‘On the former each large square 
equals 100 electors; on the latter 
each large square equals one day of 
-activity. The red line (in dashes) 
ruled across the diagram at the 1,950 
point is the limit of the electorate 
for the polling district. 
_ The ‘‘curves” beginning at O and 
ending at the eve of the poll, are 
‘graphs plotted from each category in 
‘the above table. 
The reader is now asked to com- 
pare the statistical maze of the table 
with the illuminating curves of the 


graphs. Note how the graph presents 
‘the rate of progress to the eye—it 
is concrete—it is seen. Note how 


But the 


‘vivid comparison is made. 
‘graph calculates, . too. 


fi 


HOW TO READ A GRAPH. 
First grasp a few rules, and reading 
the graphs is simple enough. 


(1) The graph for one day is the 
line drawn between a_ point 
(termed the point of origin) on 
the vertical of one day, and 
the point (termed the peak) 
on the vertical of the next day: 
hence O is the point and o the 
peak of the graph for the 6th 
day of the month. 


(2) The graph represents Rate, 
i.e., number in relation to 
time. 

(3) The inclination of the graph 
from the horizontal denotes the 


rapidity of the rate; a nearly 
horizontal line means a mini- 
mum, and a nearly vertical line 
a maximum rate of progress. 
Hence the flatter the graph the 


slower the progress, and vice 
versa. 
EXAMPLES OF COMPARISON. 
On the For curve, c d is flatter 
than a b, hence the rate of the 4th 
active day from the poll is slower 
than that of the 6th. On the 


Accounted For graph, C D is steeper 
that A B, hence the rate of the 15th 
day of the month is quicker than that 
of the 8th. The rate for the 4th day 
(Against graph) is parallel with ec ‘d 
(For graph), hence the decline E F is 
due to the decline of c d, and it is 
normal, for the day is Saturday. 

Note the visible cross of Fors and 
Againsts at g, and compare with table 
for the 9th and 10th of the month. 

Note the response of the graphs 
to activities in Polling District; news 
sheet distributed on 8th; open-air 
meetings on 12th, 13th, 14th; 2nd 
news sheet distributed 16th; 3rd news 
sheet distributed and Indoor Meeting 


on 19th; Poll Cards delivered 20th. 


| co 
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Canvass 
Returns. 


Day_of Month 
5 6 ve Sa 9. f0 2 13 


(Actuat scxe = §°x 52 fi} Acteve hus fom , ‘ 


© 


ee ; 
GrarHs or Canvass Returns FOR 14 Days IN ONE POLLING DIstTRICT.”’ 


The centimetre squares are thickened for reproduction purposes; the 
millimetre squares are too faint to reproduce. 
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EXAMPLES OF CALCULATION. 


Question: At the rate of the 6th 
active day, or 15th of month, how 
many promises shall we have on the 
eve of the poll? 

Answer: Lay ruler on point a and 
peak b, and read off number and per- 
centage from point of intersection 
with eve of~poll. 


Question: At the rate of Accounted 

For graph for the 14th active day, 

~ on which day shall all electors have 
been accounted for? 

Answer: Lay ruler on O and peak 
of graph o for the 14th active day, 
and read off day where ruler inter- 
sects top side. 


Question: At the average rate for 
the three days ending the 8th of the 
month (1) what shall be the number 
of promises, and (2) what the number 
of electors accounted for, on the eve 
of the poll in each case. 

Answer: (1) Lay ruler on O and 
peak of For graph for the 8th day 
of month, and read off electors and 
percentage at intersection with eve 
of poll; (2) Lay ruler on o and peak 
of Accounted For graph at B and read 
off as before. 


Question: What is the average 
number of promises secured per day 
ior the week ending Saturday, 17th? 

Answer: Lay rule on point of For 
graph for Monday, 12th, and on peak 
at d; from the intersection of ruler 
with the first day of the series, i.e., 
Monday, 12th, count small squares 
vertically downwards to the horizontal 
on which the point of origin lies. Add 
_o to the result because each square 
‘equals 10. 


Question: Assuming it is Saturday, 
10th, and that we need to have 700 
promises by Saturday, 17th. what 
number should we have by Wednes- 
day, 14th, to attain this end? 
_ Answer: Place ruler on point of 
For graph for 10th, and on reak for 
17th, in this case at the 700 mark; 
count squares downwards on_ the 
vertical for Wednesday, from inter- 
section to horizontal on which point 
of origin lies. 

Note.—As the rulings are mathe- 
“matically exact, any distance can be 
“measured with a rule marked in 
centimetres. 

_. The master diagram bearing graphs 
for the division as a whole is con- 


* 


structed upon the same _ principles, 
and is read in the same manner. 

A careful study of the illustration 
will reveal many other uses than 
those catechised above, but at every 
point comparison should be made 
with the tabular method in order that 
the beauty of graph-ing may be fully 
appreciated. 

No. special skill is required in 
plotting the graphs; anyone with a 
steady hand, who can count squares 
and rule straight lines can plot a 
graph; and anyone with a grasp of 
the few rules plus a clear idea of 
what he wishes to know, can read a 
graph. 

How to make up diagrams will be 
fully described in another article. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are required to give 
their full name and address, not, how- 
ever, necessarily for publication, Re- 
plies from general correspondents 
cannot be given through the post. It 
is imperative that where a reply de- 
pends on a statement of fact (such for 
instance as qualification of an elector 
to be on the register), the fullest in- 
formation should be given. 


HUSBAND’S BUSINESS QUALIFICATION. 
A correspondent writes as follows :— 


May I ask for your kind assistance 
upon the following? 

You will note on the enclosed list 
a number of Parliamentary claims for 
women, the qualification being H.O.—, 
and you will recognise that these claims 
are connected with business premises 
owned by the husbands of the claim- 
ants, whose qualifications on the exist- 
ing Register is in each case B.P.—O. 

In none of these cases does the 
husband ‘‘reside’’ on the premises, nor 
is any provision made for sleeping 
accommodation, therefore, my reading 
of the Act disqualifies the claimants. 

I realise the whole case centres 
around the word ‘“‘reside,’’ upon which 
I am not clear, so would you be kind 
enough to advise me on this and tell 
me whether any objection would be 
covered by stating ““That she has not 
during the whole of the qualifying 
period resided with her husband at 
the qualifying premises.” 
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In reply, we think that our corres- 
pondent has confused the qualifications 
for Parliamentary and Local Govern- 
ment purposes. For Parliamentary 
purposes a woman may be qualified if 
she is the wife of a husband entitled 
to be registered as a Local Govern- 
ment elector in respect of the occupa- 
tion of land or premises. It is not 
necessary that both should reside on 
those premises. 


For Local Government purposes the 
qualification is different. Lt Sis 
necessary that both should reside on 
the premises. The ladies referred to 
are therefore prima ‘facie properly 
entered on the register. The agent 
should, however, keep note of whether 
these ladies are also on for a residential 
address as they can only exercise one 
vote in respect of these qualifications 
at a General Election. 


PROPERTY QUALIFICATION FOR A 
CANDIDATE. 


A correspondent enquires whether 
anything may be done in respect of 
a sitting member of the Town Council 
in his area who appears to have lost 
all his qualifications as a candidate, 
but whom the Party are nevertheless 
anxious to put forward at the Novem- 
ber Elections. 


In this case it is obviously too late 
to again become qualified in the 
ordinary way before the date of nom- 
ination. There is yet one method left 
by which the Councillor referred to 
may become qualified assuming he or 
the Party has the money and will— 
possibly a doubtful factor. 


The Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, enlarged all existing qual- 
ifications and enacted as follows :— 


“A person shall, in addition to and 
without prejudice to any other qual- 
ification, be qualified to be elected a 
member of the Local Government 
authority for any Local Government 
electoral area if he is the owner of 
property held by freehold, copyhold, 
leasehold, or any other tenure within 
the area of that authority.” 

It will be noted in respect to the 
above that there is neither limit of 
value to the qualifying premises nor 
any stipulated qualifying period. It 
would, therefore, be sufficient if our 
friend became the owner of some 
property, however small, and _ the 


completion took place prior to the day 
of nomination. This, we are afraid, 
is the only way by which he could 
now become qualified as a candidate. 


DIFFERENCES IN FORMS OF 
NOMINATION. 


Following our reply to W.H. in last 
month’s “‘Labour Organiser,”’ in which 
the question was dealt with of the 
refusal of a Returning Officer to accept 
a form of nomination other than one 
supplied by himself, we have received 
one or two lines from correspondents 
who, following the same practice as 
ourselves, never obtain all their 
nomination forms from the Returning 
Officer, because of the possibility of 
disclosing an intention, if there be one, 
to send in a large number of papers. 
Some of cur correspondents intimate 
that they intend again pursuing this 
course at the forthcoming Municipal 
Elections, and one, at any rate, 
indicates that his own printer will 
supply some forms. In this connec- 
tion it is desirable to utter a word of 
warning as to the difference between 
the Metropolitan Council Election 
forms and _ those. prescribed fo 
Boroughs in the country. 


In the above connection there is 
very important difference other tha 
the fact that eight assentors are pre 
scribed for country Borough use, and 
no assentors are required for Metro 
politan use. The other distinction 
which may not be readily noticed is 
that in the Metropolitan nomination 
form certain instructions for filling up 
nomination papers are included. 
“These instructions form part of the 
nomination paper.’” Any form printed 
without these instructions would, in 
our opinion, be liable to be declared 
invalid, as it would “‘not be in a form 
to the like effect’? of the form printed 
in the Order which prescribes the 
nomination paper. We have quoted 
above the rule which specifically i 
cludes the instructions as a part of the 
form. 


In the case of a Provincial Borough 
Council the prescribed nomination 
form contains no instructions, and 
agents having experience only of the 
latter nomination papers may, whe 
first handling a London -Borougt 
Council Election, erroneously co 
clude that the instructions may na 
either be reprinted there. ; 


{ 
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WHAT AN AGENT SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT PRINTING 


By H. STEPHENS 
(Labour Agent, King’s Lynn). 


I.—GENERAL. 


An Election Agent is for ever 
handling printing. When there is no 
actual election in progress, an agent 
or organiser is continually ordering 
printed matter as part of the Party’s 
propaganda, and the amount he uses 
during an actual fight is prodigious. 

Therefore it may be helpful if a 
few essential facts were here stated 
concerning printing. 

{ am dismissing entirely the subject 
of advertising or publicity, so far as 
the ‘‘writing’’ is concerned. 

As an election agent will hardly ever 
need to use lithographed matter, I am 
only dealing with printing from type, 
or letterpress work. 

There are four essential points to 
be observed in regard to all printed 
matter: it should be attractive, 
original, easily read, and economical. 
These few notes are intended to make 
that possible. 


POWER OF ATTRACTION. 


~ Unless printed matter can attract 
and hold attention, it has no real 
value. There is more print being used 
to-day than ever there was, hence 
there is more competition among 
articles of print; each is shouting to 
be read, and that which is most attrac- 
tive to the man in the street, stands 
the best chance of being read by him. 

There are two styles of letterpress 
printing now in vogue: the style of 
1922, practised by up-to-date printers 
who know their job, and the style as 
practised at Stonehenge—this is still 
adhered to by printers who do not 
know their job. The latter predomin- 
ate. There are myriads of ‘‘small’’ 
printers who have an equipment that 
should be blown sky-high or melted 
down. Some of the best work now 
being done in the realm of printing 
is being done by Labour firms: the 
National Labour Press, tne Caledonian 
Press, and the Pelican Press (‘‘Daily 
Herald). Their work is always clean, 
artistic and attractive. 

The 1922 style is distinguished by 
the use of pleasing type-faces, ordered 
arrangement of copy, called ‘‘group- 
ing,’’ restraint in the use of ornament, 
and of handsome margins. 


The style which originated about 
54 B.C. and which is still inflicted 
on a suffering world is distinguished 
by the use of ugly and grotesque type- 
faces that. repel, no arrangement of 
copy: no ‘‘grouping,’’ lavish use of 
nightmare “‘ornaments,”” and pinched, 
inadequate margins. 

Even the Government has now 
realised that official publications 
should be printed as attractively as 
possible, in order that they may invite 
people to read them and in order that 
such reading should be. made- as 
pleasant an operation as possible. 


ORIGINALITY. ~ 
Besides being attractive, every job 
should be as different from preceding 
ones as possible: it should aim at 
being original in make-up and arrange- 
ment. The poster you issue now 
should be different in design and 
arrangement from the one you issued 
last week. The election address should 
be dressed in different clothes, different 
from all previous ones, and different, 
also, from those of the enemy (should 
he have already issued his address). 
The same also applies to every hand- 

bill, circular, poll card, leaflet, etc. 


PRODUCING EasILy-READ PRINTING. - 

In these days everybody is rushed— 
or thinks he is! A printed political 
message must be arranged in such a 
manner that it can be read with 
reasonable ease and rapidity, otherwise 
it will not be read by anybody except 
the election agent and his candidate. 
Larger sized type must always be used 
in preference to smaller sized type. 
The only small-faced type that is read 
to-day is that on the racing page of the 
daily Press. 

ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION. 

This, of course, is largely a question 
of experience. It should be borne in 
mind that coloured or multi-coloured 
printing costs more than ordinary 
black, and the actual machining of 
coloured matter takes much more time. 
Cost is governed by the size of the job 
generally, amount of setting, quality 
of paper, and ink. The cost of setting 
a page of small type will be much 
more than the cost of setting a page 
of large type, even if the page-size is 
the same. | More type to set, more 
cost. The quality—and therefore the 
price—of the paper depends on the 
character of the job. Paper must be 
chosen according to the kind of matter 
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FOR SALE SECOND INSERTION | 


(your lest chance !) 


SOUGGIE” 


The Editor’s Famous 4 h.p. Douglas Motor Cycle | 


SV 


a 


Combination. 


] 


PRIGE ( -o 25110 
Cost, 1921, £170. Improvements added, $15 
a] 


IN MEMORIAM-AD VALOREM! 


My Masters, 
{ am going to sell ‘“‘Duggie’ ‘"—the good “‘Duggie,”’ the 


“Duggie’’ of my joys, and your joys also—for have I not 
shared them with you? 

I am not tired of “Dufggie. 
place to “‘something bigger.”’ For four months ‘‘Duggie 
has waited patiently in the stable for the honour of a run, 
and the glory of a breathless spin. Alas! that one does 
not always be off with the first love ere taking on the 
other! I cannot stand it longer; yet ‘““Duggie’’ and I are 
agreed that we desire her future master (or her mistress) 
to be of the Labour breed, no _ other. Hence this 
advertisement. 


Q 
0, 
Q 
Q 
“‘Dusggie’’ needs no praise. I recite her virtues merely 
Q 
Q 


” She has merely given 


2” 


as a category of the facts. In selling terms they are :— 
Just completely overhauled, done 40 m.p.h. on trial run, 
4 h.p. flat twin, mechanical lubrication, particularly sweet- 
running engine, easy clutch and gear change, three gears, 
foot controlled clutch, B & B carburettor, highest possible 
grade oversize tyres (Stepney), light blue sidecar, dash, 
and glass windscreen, hood and mat, capacious storage, 
acetylene lighting, two large head-lights, three generators, 
full kit of tools, Lucas horn, mirror, pump, carrier, tool 
boxes, etc. If a quick sale, spare tubes and sundries added. 


WHITTINGTON, THE EDITOR. 
NZAR WORCESTER. 


TO LABOUR AGENTS ONLY 


A proposal would be considered from an established Labour Agent for 
substantial portion cash and remainder instalments. Preference to 
cash customer. 


x 


* 
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that is going to be printed on it, 
and, if the job is to be sent by post 
in envelopes or wrappers to each 
elector, or to a number of electors, 
the question of weight must be borne 
in mind. 

In the above notes I have dealt 
only generally with the subject of 
printing, and the general factors to 
be considered. In succeeding issues I 
shall deal with Typography, Lay-outs, 
Arrangement, Illustration, Paper, and 
Ink. These questions will be treated 
in detail. 

(To be continued.) 


—g>_—_ 


FRESH HOME OFFICE 
INSTRUCTIONS 


HEADINGS TO REGISTER AND JURY 
MarRKS. 

The Home Office has now issued 
further instructions to Registration 
Officers regarding the Autumn 
Register. There is, however, little 
change or matter of material interest 
to agents and organisers in the circulars 
referred to, they being mostly confined 
to the routine work of Registration 
Officers. 

Some slight changes have been found 
necessary in the explanatory preface 
to the register wherein an explanation 
is given of the various official mark- 
ings. A new form has been prescribed, 
printed as R.P. 118 (replacing R.P. 
91). As the revised form will be 
printed on the front of every register 
it is unnecessary to reproduce it here. 

The Home Office also advise Regis- 
tration Officers that a saving may be 
affected by ceasing to reprint the head- 
ings on the top of each page of the 
Register. 

In view of the probability of some 
of our readers being consulted with 
reference to the improper placing of 
persons on the jury list, the following 
extract Is given :— 

“When in accordance with the sug- 
gestion made in the circular of 18th 
May (R.P. 115), copies of the electors’ 
lists with the jury marks inserted in 
manuscript have been deposited for 
inspection, and an objection is re- 
ceived from any person to his name 
being so marked, the Registration 
Officer, if he does not see sufficient 
reason for removing the mark before 
the Register is published, should 
inform the applicant that the question 


will be further considered if, after the 
publication of the Register and not 
later than the 25th October, he makes 
a formal application to the Registration ' 
Officer for the removal of the jury 
mark; and that, if his application is 
not then complied with, he may apply 
to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
within the time specified in a notice 
to be published in due course. 

“The Registration Officer will 
formulate his own procedure for 
dealing with such applications as may 
be made to him, but usually the in- 
formation furnished with the applica- 
tion will no doubt enable him to come 
to a decision without requiring the 
applicant to appear before him. 

‘No rule has been made for regul- — 
lating the manner in- which any 
applications to the Court of Summary : 
Jurisdiction are to be dealt with, but — 
No. 58-of the Summary Jucediageal 
Rules, 1915, will be applicable. { 

“Under Rule 3 (2) of the Juries 
Order, 1922, it is the duty of the 
Registration Officer when he complies 
with an application to remove a jury 
mark forthwith, to send notice in 
writing to the Sheriff of his decision, 
and he must also in the case of every 
application to him, notify his decision 
in writing to the applicant not later 
than the 10th November. It is not 
thought necessary to prescribe a form — 
of such notice. By Section 1 (5) of — 
the new Juries Act, if the decision is 
adverse, the applicant may, within — 
fourteen days next after the date of 
such notification, apply to a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction; but in the 
event of the Registration Officer 
failing to notify his decision by the 
10th November, any application to the 
Court will be made within fourteen 
days thereafter, i-e., not later than the 
24th November. 

“In cases where the claim of a per- 
son not to be marked as a juror o 
special juror has been allowed by the 
Registration Officer or a Court o} 
Summary Jurisdiction, Section 1 (6) of — 
the new Act requires notice to be given 
to that person before his name can be 
marked in any subsequent electoral 
lists. It is desirable, therefore, that 
a record for future reference should 
be kept by the Registration Officer o 
all applications which are allowed b 
him or by the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction after the publication of 
the present Register.”’ 
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Typewriting Stencils 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURE. 


The distinctive feature of this model is the printing bed which 
accommodates a pile of paper thus saving the time and labour - 


) 
| MODEL NO. 2—46 10s., complete with outfit for first 24 originals. 
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involved in placing sheets singly thereon. It gives a rate of 
output of copies almost equal to that of expensive rotary 
duplicators. 


MODEL No. 1—£5 10s., complete with outfit. This model does not 


Y 
‘ 
accommodate a pile of paper on its bed. 
If You Use 
GESTETNER’S ROTARY DUPLICATOR, or any other make of Dupli- 


cator, send for Price List of our Accessories which will save you 
money. Only the very best and most reliable materials supplied 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LABOUR PARTY AGENTS, 
from whom we have several Testimonials. 


ANDREWS & COMPANY 


LONDON (Head Office): 11 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, Holborn 2287 
and at Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol & Cardiff 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


By THE EDITOR. 
We 


(This series of articles has‘ been pre- 
ceded by a series dealing with the 
“Principles of Party Organisation,” 
which readers are advised to peruse 
prior to reading the following.) 


One of the historical characteristics 
of Toryism is the note of blatant and 
exaggerated patriotism always struck 
by its exponents. And apart from all 
questions of class appeals or self- 
interest this note has paid the Tory 
Party well. 

In our castigation of Jingoism we 
are sometimes apt to lose sight of the 
real value of true patriotism and place 
that virtue very much at a discount. 
{ have pointed out that each Party has 
its appeal to both good and _ bad 
instincts, and, remembering this. it is 
easy to understand how genuine lovers 
of their country may be mesmerised 
by Tory professions and attracted by 
false conceptions of patriotism to the 
support of its policies. Were there no 
genuine feeling to appeal to or blinding 
of the true facts, the Jingoes and 
Chauvinists would be few in number: 

We thus discover one source of 
Tory strength, and we must find means 
to confront it, and I submit that the 
teachings of real patriotism are as 
necessary in this respect as diatribes 
against the Jingoes. But the methods 
of counteracting the pull of Toryism 
on the psychology of the people in 
this respect is closely wrapped up with 
the next characteristic of Toryism 
which we shall discover. 

I have already said that the insular 
prejudices of the British people are 
not so strong as they were a few 
generations ago, and pointed to this 
factor as indicating changes that may 
take place in national characteristics. 
But insular prejudice is still a pillar 
of support to the Tory Party, and in 
the past Toryism has derived huge 
profit from the exploitation of this 
feeling. The insularity of the British 
race has been perhaps one of, if not 
the, most deeply ingrained distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the people, and 
while Britishers have scoured the five 
seas and exploited every sea and land 
beyond its coasts, the people at home 
have invariably nursed a dislike and 
suspicion of everything foreign. 


With this atmosphere it has never 
been difficult to arcuse enthusiasm for 
war or hostile action abroad. Those 
who were never patriots in any sense 
always nursed a grudge against the 
foreigner. “Making the foreigner 
pay’” was an appeal, not. to interest 
alone, but to prejudice, and if I read 
British psychology aright I maintain 
that the partial success of the Tariff 
Reform agitation was never due to 
the conviction by reason of any great 
section of the people. It owed more 
to the appeal to prejudice innate im 
the agitation itself, and lived for a time 
on prejudices strengthened by incidents 
during the Boer War. 

The problem of wresting from 
Toryism the great influence it holds, 
due to its trucklings to prejudice and 
its professions of patriotism, is not an 
easy one, though it is assisted by a 
present-day greater interest in, and 
knowledge of, foreign affairs. The real 
antidote is what is known as_ Inter- 
nationalism. The spread of _ Inter- 
nationalism will directly weaken the 
Tory Party, and therefore every pro- 
paganda that leads to its dissemination 
is to our advantage—and it must not 
be thought that Internationalism is 
spread only by direct teaching or the 
lessons of May-day. There are other 
influences which we must foster and 
co-operate with. Labour, too, must 
pick its ground. One can say no more 
in comparison of the _ respective 
advantages in this respect of the 
psychological appeal of the Tory and 
Labour Parties by asking who of our 
Party would care to fight an election 
on the issue of pure Internationalism. 
We have a long way yet to go before 
our opponents’ appeal is destroyed or 
materially impaired. 

We are a conservative nation. I 
believe everybody subscribes to that. 
I am not sure that even the Labour 
Party isn’t a bit conservative in spots. 
I have certainly heard Trades 
Unionism accused of this, and joined 
in the charge myself. Repugnance to 
change is a fairly deep-rooted British 
trait, due largely, again, to our in- 
sularity, and perhaps even more to the 
comparative placidity of our island 
history. 

What a productive ground for a 
Party whose very name is conservative 
and whose professions and appeals are 
historically hostile to change! That 
widespread sense of laissez-faire 
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responds, almost organically; and 
Toryism gets the votes of that great 
section of the people with whom the 
feeling is uppermost. ‘‘God’s in His 
heaven, all’s right with the world’ 
may not perhaps be the guiding 
star of the million, but certainly “‘let 
well alone,”’ so “‘let sleeping dogs lie,”’ 
are innate promptings that dispose 
many to oppose change—as Toryism 
is supposed-to do. 

_ I should not like to prescribe a 
remedy for the last national charac- 
teristic I have mentioned. Whenever 
there is change people who don’t like 
change will, I suppose, vote Tory. We 
must not blame our true blues if they 
make the most of their record of 
obstruction in this respect. There is 


some comfort, however, in the lessons 


of the war, for certainly people became 
accustomed to change then—and pretty 
“quickly—indeed the great trouble for 
us was that so many got changed for 
the worse and didn’t seem to mind it. 
Perhaps, after all, the war has under- 
minded the national proneness_ to 
conseryatism. At least, in the absence 
of specific remedy, we must hore so. 

Deeply imbued in the _ British 
character is the hereditary instinct 
which has tolerated an_ hereditary 
monarchy ever since it became a 
nation. Heredity is ingrained in our 
national life, and the witness of our 
slavery to it is to be found in all 
manner of anomalies that are still re- 
tained. Toryism roses as a defender 
of the hereditary system, and naturally 
rallies to it not only the comparatively 
few who are _ interested’ thereby, 
together with their immediate follow- 
ing, but vast sections of the people to 
whom the thought has become second 
nature, and who could not bring them- 
‘selves to believe in a logical and 
successful alternative—not that Labour, 
with the exception of the House of 
Lords, has put forward such. 

The sense of loyalty, the hereditary 
preference, and the national respect, 
even reverence, for old institutions, 
are all feelings somewhat different 
from those of patriotism or jingoism, 
but in many of the still waters and 
quiet minds to be found in their thou- 
sands among the electors of the 
‘country are those in whom _ these 
feelings are uppermost and sacrosanct. 
There are easy play to Tory preten- 
sions. They are easily scared by 
“stories of the sacreligious intent of 


democratic Parties, and they recoil, 
with fear, to exercise their votes against 
them. 

{t is only by enlightenment and 
wider knowledge of the real objects of 
the Party—by a spread of its literature 
into the middle-class homes where 
these people abound — that we can 
reach this Tory nest and rob the Tories 
of its contents. 

It is said that an Englishman dearly 
loves a lord. I am not sure that I 
wouldn’t go further and say that some 
thousands of them would be prepared 
to lick his boots! At any rate, most 
writers have agreed that the British 
race is largely a nation of snobs; and 
such abundant snobbery must. surely 
yield good returns to the Party which 
specially caters for its edification and 
indulgence. I need hardly say that 
Toryism does this. I cannot either 
imagine a honest true blue denying it. 
Lordly people in this country, with all 
their relatives and flunkeys, are a 
mighty small drop in a very big ocean. 
If it was not for the snobs, who adore 
even the flunkeys, titled influence 
would make a very poor showing °in 
political life. Yet does it? 

Toryism is always able to play down 
(or is it up?) to the spirit of snobbery, 
and this means votes. Labour is at a 
distinct disadvantage here, though 
perhaps we do indulge in a mild imita- 
tion on occasions. Here again one 
cannot prescribe a direct remedy for 
countering the pull which Toryism can 
put forward. Perhaps we might level 
up matters if we were more snobbish, 
though heaven forbid. The spread of 
education and the ramifications of 
trade do not seem to have weakened 
the hold of snobbery very much. They 
have merely transferred its objectives 
in some degree from Title to Wealth, 
and the most hopeful sign here is that 
Labour’s prominence on every: field 
of life is preventing the lions from 
being the monopoly of one Party! I 
wish I could say that snobbery was on 
the decrease. . 

It is good to note that the spirit. of 
dependence and patronage is a decay- 
ing influence in modern political life. 
There was a time when the landed 
gentry and the squire not only com- 
manded, but sot, the suffrage of their 
“dependents,” and invariably this was 
an asset to the Tory Party. The same 
thing was reflected in the towns, and 
here the ecclesiastics with — their 
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patronage attached these to Toryism. 
In the past Toryism has derived big 
support from those who exercise the 
franchise, not with freedom, but under 
the influence and guidance of others. 

It is a sign of changing circumstances 
that these factors tell to-day less than 
ever they did, and perhaps it is a sign 
of changing psychology that in the 
countryside, at any rate, the former 
dependent has more pluck to-day, and 
tends more to stand by his own 
fellows. 

The sum total, then, of our analysis 
of the psychological appeal of Toryism 
shows us that its roots lie deep in 
certain characteristics of the British 
people, but that in almost every case 
either time is destroying its roots or 
that there are influences which Labour 
might intelligently bring to bear. In 
fact, to fight Toryism we should force 
it back more and more upon its appeals 
to interest and class basis. Its psycho- 
logical appeal is capable of complete 
destruction, even though the process 
be prolonged. 

(To be continued.) 


(Next month we shall deal with the 
Psychological Appeal of Liberalism. 
The writer will present an interesting 
and enlightening narrative, throwing a 
searchlight on ‘‘Liberal’’ ways.) : 


— —ooooe 


AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


With the success of Mr. T. I. Mardy 
Jones, M.P., at Pontypridd, one more 
election agent is added to the House 
of Commons. Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M.P., was, it will be remembered, 
agent for Barnard Castle before 
securing the resounding By-Election 
victory, which first carried him to 
Parliament, but Mr. W. Graham, 
M.P., was, we believe, the first 
practising Labour agent to secure 
election. Of members of the Labour 
Election Agents’ Association who are 
Parliamentary candidates there are 
several, among whom may be men- 
tioned Mr. W. R. Raynes (Mayor of 
Derby), Mr. W. Holmes, District 
Organiser, Eastern Counties, and 
Major Aman. Mr. O. G. Willey, 
late agent at York, recently resigned 
his position to become a Parliamentary 
candidate, while there are a number 
of ex-Parliamentary candidates num- 
bered in the membership. It is 
ordinarily accepted that the character- 
istics which make for success as a 


candidate or as an agent are quite 
different. What then is the explana- 
tion of the transferences we have 
referred to? Is it because there are 
misfits'in both positions, or that some 
men are so singularly gifted that their 
qualities fit them for either condition? 
We believe the latter. 


The following illuminating para- 
graph is extracted from the “‘Labour 
Press Service,’ and is of interest to 
Labour Agents. 


Cost oF LIVING. 


The Trade Unions have already had 
their say on the inaccuracy of the 
Government cost-of-living figures. by 
which wages in so many industries are 
regulated. Now the professional 
workers are speaking. 

I am informed that a joint com- 
mittee of Civil Service associations 
has been _ investigating members” 
budgets, and has reached some inter- 
esting conclusions. 

One is that the greatest reductions 
in prices have been in food, but there 
have been increases in such things as 
education, medical attendance, income 
tax, insurance, travelling; none of 
these figure in the calculations of 
the Government cost-of-living experts. 

The tendency is therefore for the 
professional classes to get less relief 
from the reduction of prices than their 
fellow-workers. 


To the above conclusions we might 
add that there are several other matters 
which affect Labour Agents that have 
not decreased at all in price, but have 
rather increased. Practically all read- 
ing matter is higher in price than even 
at the Armistice. We might instance 
a certain book—an absolute essential 
to political agents—a new edition of 
which was procurable for 15/- in 1918, 
and was sold publicly at 25/-. The 
present price is £2 5s. 


A useful service has just been in- 
augurated by the Agents’ Association, 
which will prove of benefit not only 
to its members but to Local Parties 
and to Trade Unions advertising for 


agents. Any member of the Associa- 
tion may, on application, be kept 
posted with full particulars of all 


vacancies occurring, together with the 
fullest information as to the prospects, 
salary, conditions in the constituency, 
security of tenure, etc. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE 


[Under this heading are found brief 
and chatty explanations of points of 
commoner interest concerning the Law 
and Practice of Elections. Readers 
are invited to suggest points for notice 
herein, but are reminded that sugges- 
tions made may not necessarily be 
dealt with in the next issue.—ED. ] 


EXPENSES AT A 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION. 


The zeal of Victorian legislators for 
political reforms conferred, at any 
rate, one benefit upon poor candi- 
dates by limiting to some extent the 
amount that might be spent as 
election expenses. There is_ still 
room, however, for tremendous 
improvement in this direction, and 
for the relieving of candidates of 
many expenses attaching to _ their 
candidature, which expenses are much 
in the nature of public concern and 
service. 


Prior to 1918 candidates were mulct 
in fairly heavy expenses in addition 
to their own, known as Returning 
Officer’s charges, and these very often 
attained a considerable figure in 
respect of which prior security could 
be demanded. Thus in a _ constitu- 
ency of 10,000 electors, a security of 
five hundred fguineas might be 
demanded. The Returning Officer’s 
charges averaged about 20 fer cent. 
of the other expenses and were 
obviously a burden cf a_ public 
nature borne by individuals. 


The Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, as stated, transferred the 
latter burden to the public and at 
the same time relieved Parliamentary 
candidates of a fortion of the cost 
of, their postage, one free delivery of 


matter being permiited to each 
elector. Contrary, however, to 
general opinion, the actual total 


amount that might be spent at an 
election was not very much altered. 
Owing to the huge increase in the 
electorates made at that time the nett 
amount that may be spent in any 
given constituency on the new 
electorate does not greatly vary from 


the amount that might have been 
spent prior to the new Act. 
The maximum of expenses laid 


down in the 1918 Act, are 7d. per 


elector in County constituencies, and 
Sd. per elector in Borough con- 
stituencies. 

The above expenses may only be 
incurred in respect of specified ex- 
penditure, and there is a strict limit 
to the amount of expenditure which 
may be incurred under several of 
the specified items. 


The following are items under 
which legal expenditure may be 
incurred within the limit of the 7d. 


and 5d. per elector referred to :— 
(1) Election Agent’s One 


election agent only. 

(2) Sub-Agents’ fees (in Counties 
only). One (and one only) for each 
polling district. 

(3) Polling Agents. 
each polling station. 

(4) Clerks’ wages. In Boroughs: 
One clerk for every complete 500 
electors and one for the incomplete 
number over and above the final 500. 

In Counties: One clerk is allowed 
and an additional one for each 5,000 
electors, with a further clerk for the 
odd number of electors over and 
above the final 5,000. In Counties, 
additional clerks may be employed as 
follows :—(1) One for each polling 
district, and if the number of electors 
in a polling district exceeds 500, one 
for each 500, and an additional one 
for the odd numbers of electors over 
and above the final 500. 


(5) Messengers’ wages. Exactly the 
same number of messengers are 
permitted as clerks in both Boroughs 
and Counties. 


(6) The expenses of printing, 
advertising, and publishing, issuing, 
and distributing addresses and notices. 

(7) The expenses of stationery, 
messages, postage and telegrams. 


(8) Expenses of holding public 


meetings. 


(9) The expenses of Committee 
Rooms. In Boroughs there may be 
one committee room for every com- 
plete 500 electors, and an additional 
one for the odd number of electors 
after the final 500. In Counties 
there may be a central committee 
recom and one also for each polling 
district in the County, with a similar 
arrangement to that of Boroughs, where 
the number of electors in a polling 
district exceeds 500. 


fee. 


One only in 


| 
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_ (10) Miscellaneous matters. There 
is a strict limit of £200 as the total 
that may be spent under miscellaneous 
expenditure, and there may be no 
wages included as_ miscellaneous 
matters. Expenses for employment 
are strictly limited to the employ- 
ments specifically mentioned above. 

In addition to the above expenses 
and to the sum per elector that may 
be spent, a_candidate may at present 
spend a sum not exceeding £100 as 
personal expenses. Should his per- 
sonal expenses come to more than 
this amount, the money must be paid 
by the election agent, and such sums 
as are so paid are ranked with all the 
above expenditure as against the sum 
per elector that may be spent. 


In the case of the agent’s fee a’ 


special provision also exists. If the 
agent’s fee does not exceed £50 for 
-a Borough or £75 for a County, it 
does not count against the total sum 
per elector, but any amount paid to 
an agent exceeding £50 or £75 
respectively will so rank. 

There is a further provision regard- 
ing the maximum scale of expenses 
which will effect but few candidates, 
i.e., those in  ‘* double-barrelled ”’ 
constituencies. This provision lays 
it down that permitted expenses of 
joint candidates shall be arrived at 
by multiplying a single candidate’s 
maximum by one-and-a-half, and 
dividing the result by the number of 
joint candidates. It is submitted that 
the maximum here referred to applies 
only to the 7d. and 5d. per elector, 
and does not apply to the personal 
expenses of the candidates, though 
in the case of the fee of the agent 
there seems some _ doubt. The 
‘application of the rule regarding the 
amount that may be spent for miscel- 
laneous expenses would seem not to 
be interfered with by the provision 
as to the total maximum in the case 
of joint candidates. 

Regarding the steps which the 
legislator has. taken to enforce the 
provisions as to the legal rate of 
expenditure, it is provided that a 
‘sworn return of expenses shall be 
sent in and definite dates are laid 
down both as to the time at which 
bills must be sent in and the date by 
which they must be paid. The final 
‘statement must be accompanied by 
‘certain receipts and a sworn declara- 
tion by both the candidate and the 


election agent as to the correctness 


of the returns. 


Very heavy penalties are laid down 
for wilful fraud or deception or mis- 
statements in the return, though 
certain provisions exist for getting 
relief for innocent acts of error and 
omission. 

———— 


HOW TO APPLY FOR A 
LABOUR AGENCY. 


Several piles of applications for 
agency vacancies that have come 
under our notice at different times, 
fully prove the necessity for an article 
on the above subject. 

In the first place a wider knowledge 
and truer conception of the functions 
of a Labour organiser on the part of 
many applicants. would considerably 
reduce the number of applications 
sent in. It may be truthfully said 
that at. least 50 per cent. of all applica- 
tions have not the slightest chance of 
consideration, and bear on the face of 
them a hopeless inappreciation of an 
organiser’s duties. A typical case is 
that of the very young man who 
points to his studies, his sociology, and 
economics, and possibly some attain- 
ments therein, but who never men- 
tions one single fact concerning his 
knowledge of organisation or his 
practical. experience of work within 
his Party. 

If mere knowledge of Labour’s 
cause were a_ qualification, then 
qualified organisers would be as 
abundant as blackberries, instead of 


the rare and refreshing fruit they 
really are. 
Then there are the men of long 


Trades Union branch experience who, 
with little else to support it, strengthen 
their case, as they suppose, with lists 
of prominent people to whom they are 
known—but who probably could give 
no earthly reason why these men 
should be thought peculiarly capable 
as constituency organisers. And 
finally, there is the man who has been 


Trades Council secretary for nine 
months, Ward secretary for two 
minutes, and acclaims himself as a 


capable speaker and organiser in con- 
sequence (!) and therefore, he believes, 
thoroughly competent for the job. 
Quite seriously, many applications are 
stupid, and perhaps even more ill- 
founded than those we have named. 
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The post of constituency organiser 
is one that is at present much sought 
after and probably envied by many 
people, because of its reasonable 
salary and certain other comfortable 
conditions—though experienced  or- 
ganisers may have something to say 
upon these matters, and do not by 
any means regard themselves always 
as people to be envied. But however 
much people may desire the post for 
the post’s sake, it must not be for- 
gotten that after all, organisers are 
born and not made. This does not 
mean that one searches for birth 
marks and other evidences of lineage 
in a list of applications. The natural 
organiser discloses his qualities some- 
times unconsciously in his application, 
and it is rarely difficult to distinguish 
him from the others. 


In making an application, the man 
who is to the matter born does not 
in the first place make the mistake of 
writing several pages of manuscript 
that may be difficult to decipher and 
is always tiresome to read. His letter 
is typed and to the point. We have 
seen applications: whereon the appli- 
cant’s own address did not appear, 
and have come across others that were 
wrongly addressed. Some have been 
veritable epistles to the Ephesians, and 
others did no more than contain one 
of the writer’s stock perorations for 
a street corner meeting. One recent 
application at least bore no more 
information than that the writer begged 
to apply for the post! 


Natural capacity in a man will in- 
variably have displayed itself in a 
man’s previous record. This does 
not necessarily mean that a promising 
applicant will inevitably have proved 
himself as a capable electioneer or 
organiser in some local Party; but it 
certainly will be found that if the 
applicant has innate qualifications the 
very proof of them will be found in 
something which he can point to that 
he has already accomplished—some- 
thing that will display the genius of 
his organisation and the talents that 
will be called into play should he be 


appointed. The capable man_ will 
have sensed, intuitively, even if 
he be without experience, those 


things that are necessary in an organ- 
iser, and will point to the things he 
has done which display those qualities. 


‘In the matter of references, many 


applicants have much to learn. Per- 
sonally, the writer has a wholesome — 
dislike and suspicion of all references. 
Some people gladly give a reference © 
to every applicant. In the main, — 
references are as cheap and plentiful 
in a postman’s bag as love letters.- If 
any notice is taken of a testimonial at — 
all, then the qualifications of thea 
writer thereof are well worth looking © 
into. In many cases it will be found 

that the writer has only displayed his — 
own presumption in writing a refer-— 
ence at all, and in ninety per cent. 

of the remainder friendship and good 

nature has had more influence on the 

contents than mother truth. Those 

least capable of writing a reference’ 
are most fulsome in their commenda- 

tions, while those of capability in this — 
respect can frequently impart into an 

alleged testimonial something that is _ 
utterly damning in the eyes of a 

competent examiner of same. Sound 

advice to the applicant would be to 

cut out the ordinary testimony of 

testimonials, and if they are desired at 

all to confine them to attesting the 

truth of the statements and _ claims 

made in the  applicant’s own 

application. 

Aspirants for Labour agencies can- 
not be too often told that mere 
“‘studying up’’ Labour problems or the 
law of elections will not make them 
competent electioneers or organisers. 
Neither can the man who has “read 
the ‘Labour Organiser’ from the be- 
ginning” justly claim this as a clinching 
qualification. Real knowledge and 
real qualification must be that which 
has been tested in the field, and what- 
ever the applicant may have learned 
of law and organisation in the ‘“‘Labour 
Organiser’” or elsewhere, it is his 
successful experience in applying thi 
in his own area which completes hi 
knowledge and helps him most in 
applying for a vacancy. The claim 
has been put forward by and on 
behalf of some applicants that they ar 
“the material that Labour wants” or 
the “‘stuff that would make good 
agents,’ and so forth. As pointed out 
above, raw material is really abundant, 
and until it has received some sort of 
test and natural ability has had an 
opportunity to display its sheen, soun 
selection is difficult. Therefore a ma 
who has proved himself stands the 
best chance of coming to the to 
among a multitude of applications. 


ah 
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WINTER SERIES OF PUBLIC 
MEETINGS 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT AT 
WALSALL. 


Many districts are now considering 
arrangements for winter nights, and 
the successful achievements of the 
Walsall Labour Party last winter, the 
figures of which are now to hand, 
should prove an encouragement to 
other Parties to take courage in both 
hands and go in for big things. 

A series of 13 fortnightly big 
meetings was arranged and a huge 
picture house was chartered for the 
purpose, the rent for which we note 
was £12 12s. a time. Prominent 
speakers were engaged, amongst whom 
we note the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, 
M.P., J. Ramsay MacDonald, Rt- 
Hon. John Hodge, M.P., Jack 
Jones, M.P., Miss M. _ Bondfield, 
Frank Hodges, Col. Wedgwood, M.P.. 
Mr. Egerton P. Wake. and Lord 
Haldane. (It it interesting to note 
that the Bishop of Lichfield presided 
over Jack Jones’ meeting. Verb. sap.) 

An examination of the figures to 
hand reveals a satisfactory state of 
affairs. Collections realised a high 
figure, and were responsible for over 
£170 of the income, in addition to 
which a number of tickets were sold 
for the complete course. The total 
income realised £208 17s. 84d. 

On the expenditure side we note 
in addition to the cost of the hall 
before mentioned, that the printing 
and billposting accounts were most 
moderate. Advertising in cars and 
*buses was undertaken, and there was 
a\ nominal charge to pay for the 
special use of police. Speakers’ 
expenses totalled a comparatively 
small amount, viz., £32 6s. 44d. 

Other items we note are entertain- 
ment tax, £14 8s. 7d., and small items 
for lantern slides, singers’ fees, and 
newspaper advertisements. The total 
expenditure reached £253 17s. 24d., 
resulting in a nett loss of £44 19s. 6d.. 
half of which was borne by the Local 
Party Funds, and half by the Iron 
and Steel Trades’ Association, whose 
assistant secretary, Mr. Robert 
Dennison, P., is Parliamentary 
candidate for the Division. 

Considering the huge audiences 
(hundreds were turned away at 
some meetings) and the tremendous 


~ 


propaganda value of the series of 
meetings undertaken, the nett loss, 
which works out an average of a little 
over £3 per meeting, is not discourag- 
ing, and is a cheap price to pay 
the great good accomplished. At the 
same time, we venture to think thé 
some efficient literature sellers woul 
find a good field at these meetings. 
We appreciate the difficulties of the 
present time and that the financial 
results of this series reflect great credit 
on the Local Movement who have 
pulled through so large an income in 
the face of great local distress. 
still think, however, that a very much 
larger amount of literature might be 
sold at future meetings if in 
sellers can be found, and the profi 
from this source might go some wa! 
in reduction of future loss. 

We cannot quit this subject with- 
out a compliment to the Labo 
agent, Mr. E. Baldwyn, whose 
strenuous organisation has been re 
sponsible throughout for excelle 
audiences and efficient arrangements 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS ~ 
Advertisements under this headin 
are inserted at the special rate 
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insertions are charged at the rate 
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Pea Open-air Speake 
Platforms supplied—For partier 
lars apply to H.. W. Bingley, 106 
Dunlace Road, Clapton Park, E.5. 


WHERE TO Spend Your HOLtIpDA’ 


CAISTER-ON-SEA 
HOLIDAY CAME 


Near GT. YARMOUTH. 6s. per da 


Tennis, Dances, Sports, Bathing, 
Good Cooking, Social Fellowship. 
Near Norfolk Broads. 


Write for booklet to J. FLETCHEE 
DODD, CAISTER-ON-SBA. 


APARTMENTS. Mrs. Bairstow 
Adswood House, 72 Circular Roa¢ 
Douglas (five minutes from prom.). 


